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unoccupied in 1800 were nearly all of poor description, and many
myriads of acres would not then repay cultivation, and but barely even
at this day; hence population, which is everywhere apt to outstrip agri-
culture, is still more so in Coimbatore.    Again, since all that was to be
found out by rule of thumb was long ago known, the art has been com-
paratively stationary except in so far as added wealth has extended long
known improvements, while on the other hand population has progressed
with rapidity.    If, however, to the vast knowledge of practical details
possessed by the ryot, were added the knowledge of the principles of his
art, his industry would soon develope a better practice and extract a
greater yield from the unwilling soil.    He has seized on the most obvi-
ous remedy, that of well-irrigation, or the use of the subterranean stores
of water; he is fully aware of the value of manure in almost every
shape, including that of vegetable organic matter, but not being aware
of the rationale of his processes, he does not develope his practice or cor-
rect his failings; above all, not knowing that he removes from the soil
its most valuable constituents, he has not learned to restore to it all he
takes from it, and the most natural and valuable of manures is a rejected
nuisance, the despair of sanitarians, yet the desiderandum of agricultu-
rists.   It is probable that the chief lesson to be taught by science to the
Coimbatore ryot is Ihe use of human excreta, as in Japan and on the
European continent, while a better knowledge of the action of humus
would probably result in the development of common tree growing and
of green manuring both for the physical arid chemical development
of the uplands, now so deficient in organic matter.   The improvement
of pastures demands attention, but considering the hostility of the soil,
the adverse climatic conditions, and the absolute necessity for, and
profit of, growing grain on every acre that water can reach, whether
from channel, tank, or well, the solution of this and the fodder question
appears rather to depend on successful efforts both to start fodder
reserves and to induce the ryot to form them for himself.   The drainage
of paddy lands and the regulation of the water-supply by mechanical
sluices, both of which are engineering questions, will probably do as
much for wet agriculture and the ryot as any other improvement.   The
development of tree growing is an improvement which is not dependent
on science, though science may indicate its importance.   A few more
mechanical improvements based on higher knowledge are also desirable,
such as the plough for economical and rapid working rather than for
deep ploughing, seed drills and so forth, but the present condition of
the ryot leaves little room for machinery.

Another cause of poor practice is the want of sufficient channels or
agencies between the external market for high-class, produce and the?
district. It is but recently that village has been connected with village*
taluk: with taluk, and district with district, and the mofiissil has not yet
"been fully exploited by the merchant. It IB noteworthy that with the
rapid development of roads and the introduction of ,tfce railway,